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ABSTRACT 



This report is based on a forum on the topic of universal 
access to prekindergarten programs, "Toward a New Education Framework: 
Expanding the Boundaries To Include UPK, ” held in December 2000 with 30 
education leaders from Connecticut, New York, South Carolina, and Vermont. 
The goal of the forum was to provide an opportunity for school 
superintendents to share strategies for linking prekindergarten programs to 
the K-12 public school system as well as to develop recommendations for 
education leaders in New York and in other states who are implementing 
universal prekindergarten programs. The report summarizes sessions focusing 
on such issues as professional development and certification of early 
childhood educators, the role of early childhood programs in ensuring school 
readiness, financing strategies for providing universal access, and the 
importance of engaging community- based early childhood programs in the 
implementation of universal prekindergarten systems. The report concludes 
with a list of the forum participants and the agenda. (KB) 
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PREFACE 



In the year 2000, after a review of its education-related 
funding priorities, the Rockefeller Brothers Fund 
identified early childhood education and care as an area 
to which it would devote a considerable share of its 
Education program resources. One factor influencing 
this decision was New York States national leadership 
in mandating statewide access to prekindergarten for all 
children, a policy referred to as universal prekindergarten, 
or UPK. Adopted in 1997, this policy is now in the 
implementation phase. Today, over 40 states are moving 
forward on prekindergarten initiatives. To advance this 
agenda and to inform its own grantmaking program in 
early childhood education, the RBF decided to fund a 
policy forum for leaders in the prekindergarten field. 

The meeting, which was held at the Funds 
Pocantico Conference Center on December 6-8, 2000, 
was convened by the Child Care Action Campaign in 
collaboration with the Universal Pre-Kindergarten 
Resource Partnership, which is a joint effort of Child 
Care, Inc. and the Schuyler Center for Analysis and 
Advocacy. Like the RBF, the convening organizations 
feel strongly that school systems must work in partnership 
with Head Start agencies, child care centers, ..and 
community groups to develop quality child care and 
early education initiatives for young children. 

The meetings primary goal was to create an 
opportunity for reform-minded superintendents to share 
strategies for effectively linking pre-K and the K-12 public 
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education system and to formulate recommendations for 
education leaders in New York and other states who are 
implementing universal systems of early care and 
education. The meeting also sought to encourage the 
creation of strategic alliances among participants and a 
commitment to future collective action. 

These outcomes were achieved through small and 
large group sessions that focused on such issues as 
professional development and certification of early 
childhood educators; the role of early childhood programs 
in ensuring youngsters’ readiness for school; financing 
strategies for universal access to prekindergarten programs; 
and the importance of engaging community-based early 
childhood programs in the implementation of UPK 
systems. 

The report that follows summarizes the results 
of this very stimulating and, I believe, successful forum. 
The Fund is proud to have played a role in supporting 
this meeting and grateful to the conference sponsors 
and participants for their dedicated and effective work 
in a vitally important area of education. 

Annette U Rickel 
Education Program Officer 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund 
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INTRODUCTION 



When superintendents champion collaboration 
among child carCy Head Start, and public 
schools, the success rate of such partnerships is 
likely to be higher and the outcomes for children 
greatly improved. ^ 

In December 2000, amid the beauty of the Pocantico 
Conference Center, Child Care Action Campaign 
(CCAC) convened a group of 30 education leaders for 
a policy forum, “Toward a New Education Framework: 
Expanding the Boundaries to Include UPK.” The 
context was the challenge, faced by an increasing 
number of states, of preparing all children to succeed in 
school by including early childhood education as a 
central component of school reform. To learn more 
about what drives the thinking of reform-minded 
superintendents, CCAC convened the forum — the 
first in a series of such meetings around the nation — in 
New York State, where the implementation of universal 
prekindergarten is now underway.^ 

The essential role played by visionary, 
committed school superintendents in building and 
sustaining viable partnerships between early childhood 
programs and public school systems was one of the 
most striking findings contained in CCAC s Partnering 
for Success: Community Approaches to Early Learning 
This report profiled exemplary partnerships that have 
been shown to improve childrens readiness for school 
and their academic achievement. Informed by the 
findings in Partnering for Success, CCAC sought forum 
participants who were champions of universal 
prekindergarten and other high-quality early childhood 
programs and services. Among the attendees were 
superintendents from the school districts of Syracuse, 

Ochshorn, S. (2000). Partnering far Success: Community Approaches to 
Early Learning New York: Child Care Action Campaign. 

For more information about CCAC, see its website: 
http://www.childcareaction.org/ 



Binghamton, Ithaca, and Buffalo in New York, school 
chiefs from Connecticut and Vermont, and South 
Carolina’s state superintendent of education. (A full list 
of participants appears at the end of this paper.) 

The spare aesthetic of Pocantico provided a cool 
backdrop to the passionate discussions of the forum 
participants, who focused intensely on issues about 
which they feel strongly. The forum also produced some 
surprising revelations about how they are thinking 
about those issues. 

Perhaps the most significant revelation was the 
degree to which the superintendents attending the 
forum defy the traditional perception of their role as 
guardians of the K-12 system. These men and women 
spoke of “embracing all children” in the communities 
that comprise their districts, not merely those who 
occupy seats in the classrooms. This new consciousness 
manifested itself clearly, through the language and the 
ideas expressed in the forum discussions. 

Most of the conferees articulated the connection 
between children’s rich early experiences and their 
ability to meet high standards, for which schools are 
being held increasingly accountable. Opinion was 
uniform on the importance of clearly and persuasively 
conveying this message to the participants’ colleagues 
in the education community and to legislators, 
policymakers, business leaders, and others who will 
help determine the success or failure of New York 
State’s universal prekindergarten program. 

At the same time, the forum revealed a diversity 
of opinion, and serious questions, about the best means 
and strategies for expanding the education framework 
to include UPK and other opportunities for early 
learning. Disparate views were also expressed about the 
role of the schools, and superintendents in particular, in 
implementing prekindergarten programs that include 
community-based agencies. 
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CREATING A NEW 
EDUCATION FRAMEWORK 



We are really going through such a significant 

change in the world of education The 

kindergarten students in my school now will live 
beyond the year 2080. I have no idea what life 
will be like then. But we are so tied to the 
structure that we are in. So what is it that 
children will need to be able to know and do in 
the year 2020? I am less convinced it is something 
we can put in this cup than something that is 
going to be creative and forward thinking. 

RAY MCNULTY, SUPERINTENDENT, 

WINDHAM SOUTHEAST SUPERVISORY UNION, 
BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 

In spite of what is known about the positive long-term 
effects of high-quality early learning, or preschool, 
experiences, most modern education reform efforts have 
continued to focus on Americas kindergarten-through- 
grade-12 system. Participants at Pocantico offered a 
different framework for reform: one born of their shared 
conviction that current strategies are insufficient — not 
only to bring all children up to the level that new 
standards demand, but also to help them become 
successful, productive members of a new technological 
society that we are only beginning to define. 

Part of this creative approach to education 
involves expanding the boundaries of the K-12 system to 
include pre-K programs, such as the one currently being 
implemented in New York State, as well as other forms of 
early learning in a variety of settings. In seeking to expand 
these boundaries, however, several forum participants are 
confronting American society’s longstanding, and often 
powerful, ambivalence about public institutions’ entry 
into the private realm of the family when very young 
children are involved. In her opening remarks to the 
group. South Carolina State Superintendent Inez 
Tenenbaum provided a clear example of the historic 
divide between pre-K and the K-12 system and spoke of 
the intense opposition to First Steps, her state’s new 
broad-scale early childhood initiative: 



For so many yearsy the State Department of 
Education in South Carolina felt like our 
mission was K-12. What happened before K 
really wasnt something we needed to worry 
about. How children arrived at kindergarten 
was not something that we understood to be 
under the Department of Educations umbrella 
of responsibility. ...It was a battle royal to get 
First Steps started. People thought it was social 
engineering. They said. these programs shouldnt 
interfere with family life. 

The New Milford, Connecticut, superintendent, Mary 
Jo Kramer, echoed these sentiments in a later plenary 
discussion. Opposition to providing learning experiences 
for children — in schools, centers, or other institutions 
outside the home — during the years from birth to five is 
“alive and well,” Kramer has found, and remains an 
obstacle at both the community and the state level in the 
development of early childhood programming. 

The Pocantico conferees have been challenging 
these attitudes in order to create systems that bridge the 
divide between the early years of life and formal 
schooling. In doing so, they are conforming to the 
description of modern superintendents as “village 
builders” who “can use the centrality of their institutions 
to help re-create a support system. . .by reaching outward 
to connect to the resources of the broader community.”^ 

A SHIFT IN LANGUAGE, 

A CHANGE IN PERSPECTIVE 

The superintendents who participated in the forum are 
reaching outward in myriad ways. At the most 
fundamental level, they are using a new vocabulary. They 
speak of forging a systemic continuum from pre-K 
through 12; of “embracing our children,” meaning all 
children in their communities, wherever they may be 

^ Houston, P. (2001). Superintendents for the 21st century: Its not just a 
job, it’s a calling. Phi Delta Kappan. 82 (6): 428-433. 
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EMBRACING OUR CHILDREN 



cared for and educated; of extensive support for families, 
beginning with prenatal care; of child-centered (that is, 
developmen tally appropriate) practices, not only in pre- 
K and early elementary settings, but in the more 
advanced grades as well; of the assessment of young 
children that reflects their developmental needs; and of 
“readiness” as a comprehensive concept that includes 
schools that are responsive to those needs. Their language 
reflects an expanding vision of education and a changing 
role for schools as partners in communities. And 
superintendents are convinced of the need to change the 
conceptual framework of their colleagues in the 
education community as well as the language they use. 

FROM “K-12” TO 
“PRE-K THROUGH 12” 

If pre-K is to be fully integrated into the education 
system, educators need to view, and describe, the system 
as “pre-K through 12.” Articulating the importance of 
this new language, Judith Pastel, superintendent of the 
Ithaca City School District, made the connection 
between preschool education and later academic 
performance and urged the use of preventive, rather 
than remedial, solutions: 

Were in this crisis mode of concentrating on high 
school and having the kids graduated. There is 
room in that dialogue for the preschool 
conversation. It makes sense to have that 
conversation while discussing high school issues 
or middle school, or the fourth grade English 
Language Arts assessment. This is a preventive, 
not reactive, way to solve this. So I think it 
absolutely has to be in our language all the time. 

Yet the broadening of language is insufficient by 
itself; attitudes toward curriculum, instruction, and 
assessment must also change. As Donna DeSiato, 
assistant superintendent for curriculum and instructional 
services in the Syracuse City School District, pointed out: 

The linkage of pre-K with the entire K-12 system 
is critical. Pre-K needs to be seen as a full 
member of the school system as well as a full 
member of the early childhood community. Our 
pre-K coordinator became director of early 
childhood. In her role she bears the responsibility 
for curriculum and instructional alignment of 



pre-K, first, and second grades — a critical 
alignment for us. For too long, pre-K has been a 
separate entity, with its own curriculum, 
assessments, administration, and support system. 

The whole linkage and continuity starts with 
our language, but also with the way we organize 
our districts. 

Essential to the process is a restructuring of the 
system in a way that enables childrens educational 
experiences to be part of a seamless continuum. Only 
with such a new alignment can developmentally sound 
early childhood practice move beyond the pre-K years 
into the early elementary grades. 

FROM “PUBLIC SCHOOL 
STUDENTS” TO “OUR CHILDREN” 

Embracing the notion of “our children” means 
adopting a new framework and rejecting the 
compartmentalization that has long defined the 
nations education system. Implied is a new definition 
of public education and a redefined role for 
superintendents, one that is more expansive but that 
also ultimately allows for greater productivity and 
effectiveness. In the opening plenary of the forum, Ray 
McNulty proclaimed: 

As superintendents, I think we need to step up 
and constantly talk about *our children. ^ Those 
are our children in the district when they are 
born. We need to embrace that opportunity and 
do away with the standing at the schoolhouse 
steps. The more we do that, encouraging our 
faculty to get involved and looking at the 
community, I think well see it happen. If s going 
to be subtle, and not a moment in time that 
were all going to point to. 

McNultys comment — which expressed the 
collective sense of responsibility and concern among 
his counterparts around the table — unquestionably 
represented a galvanizing moment in the meeting. As 
he described it, two weeks after a child is born in 
Brattleboro, Vermont, McNulty sends a letter to the 
parents welcoming the child to the high school 
graduating class of 2018. His letter also describes 
parenting as life’s most important career and offers the 
district’s support in this undertaking. While close 
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relationships with families have always been a central 
element of high-quality early childhood programming, 
this has not typically been the case with school systems. 

Other forum participants are also moving away 
from the tradition of the isolated schoolhouse; they seem 
convinced of the necessity of reaching out to families 
early, even before children are born. In Binghamton, for 
example, Superintendent of Schools James Lee has 
overseen the creation of a home visiting program — a 
result of coalitions formed with medical and social service 
professionals — through which nurses and educators visit 
nearly 85 percent of the citys population, regardless of 
income. “We recognized. . . the influence that a womans 
behavior would have during pregnancy on the 
intellectual and cognitive development of her child,” Lee 
pointed out. To foster early literacy, Judith Pastel in 
Ithaca is working with pediatricians who are providing 
books, and writing “prescriptions,” for parents to read to 
their children. “Physicians are buying into it,” Pastel said, 
and this initiative has been made possible by the 
“collaboration, communication, and attention of the 
medical community.” 

Throughout the conference, Ray McNulty s 
comments about “our children” continued to resonate 
with his colleagues, who themselves picked up the 
words and took them for their own. 

REDEFINING READINESS 

Among those who echoed McNulty s words was Donna 
DeSiato, who made the connection between focusing on 
children from birth and ensuring their readiness for 
school and success in life. “That issue of ‘ready to learn 
and the whole need to embrace children from the time 
they are born, or even conceived, is, I think, an important 
one for us,” she said. “As long as we talk about ‘ready to 
learn as though it doesn’t happen until kindergarten, we 
keep creating the notion that you’re not learning until 
you enter the school system.” 

Although consensus on the definition of the 
term “readiness” has remained elusive among 
policymakers, academicians, and educators, the school 
readiness agenda has helped propel many of the nation’s 
state pre-K and other early childhood initiatives of the 
1990S. In 1990 the National Education Goals Panel 
proclaimed that all children in the United States should 
be ready for kindergarten in the year 2000. High- 



quality preschool was envisioned as one of the key 
means of attaining that goal — one that, unfortunately, 
has not been met. “School readiness,” it seems, has 
achieved the status of mantra in the current education 
reform movement. 

STANDARDS AND READINESS 

The superintendents’ usage of this new language of 
“readiness” was evident in the two work sessions focused 
on the role of early childhood programs in the school 
readiness agenda and also in the plenary discussions. 

Ralph Kerr, superintendent of the Olean School 
District in western New York, described the challenge 
imposed by the new standards and the difficulty of 
reconciling different ideas about what children should 
know and when they should know it. He related the 
story of a discussion between kindergarten and public 
school-based pre-K teachers in his district. The 
kindergarten teachers, he said, insisted that children 
coming out of UPK programs be able to write their 
own names. Their pre-K colleagues defined readiness 
differently. They were less concerned about the 
children’s academic skills and, instead, emphasized the 
importance of children’s comfort in school and their 
ability to do such things as find their way to the 
bathroom and behave properly in the classroom. “If I 
look at these two professionals, both of whom are 
certified teachers,” said Kerr, “who is going to call the 
final play on that?” Clarification about practice and 
expectations must also extend to community-based 
organizations providing pre-K services. “If there isn’t 
some meshing with what the expectations are from 
there on out, the children are going to be the losers,” 
Kerr concluded. 

More than ever before, superintendents today 
are being held accountable for specific outcomes and 
are grappling with new and more demanding state 
standards for student performance."^ New York State 
recently laid down highly rigorous requirements for 
high school graduation, resulting in curriculum 
changes along the K-12 spectrum and applying pressure 
on teachers at the earliest levels. 

^ President George W. Bush’s education plan, for example, calls for an 
accountability system with sanctions for schools that do not meet performance 
standards. It also requires annual academic assessments in grades three through 
eight, as well as a rigorous program of early childhood reading instruction. 
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